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EXILES ON THE WAY TO SIBERIA, 


THE ENGLISHMAN IN RUSSIA. 
A TALE OF THE TIME OF CATHERINE II. 
CHAPTER XVI.—FEODORA. 
On the following morning, Gilbert Penrhyn start- 


ed from the door of his host on his errand of 
No. 217, 1856. 
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consolation. A small house on the outskirts of 
the town was pointed out to him as the residence 
of the late Captain Graham ; and he was admitted 
by the old man whose violent grief he had wit- 
nessed in the church on the preceding day. 
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While waiting the result of his request for an 
interview with the young mistress of the desolated 
habitation, the merchant glanced round him with 
some natural curiosity, but with more sympathy. 
He had heard from the priest that the deceased 
Englishman was poor; and evidences of poverty 
were everywhere visible. The room im which he 
waited was scantily furnished, and looked eold 
and gloomy. From its window, a considerable 
patch of ground was to be seen in a state of slo- 
venly cultivation, very different from the neatly- 
trimmed garden of the well-to-do priest. Never- 
theless, there had evidently been some attempts at 
ornamental industry, in small patches of indige- 
nous shrubs and borders and parterres of flowers. 
An air of depressing negligence, however, was 
thrown over the whole, and rendered still more 
palpable by the faint gleams of watery sunshine 
which illuminated but scarcely warmed the atmo- 
sphere. 

The benevolent merchant was roused from his 
melancholy contemplations by the re-entrance of 
the old man, who, with trembling steps, usher- 
ed him into an adjoining apartment, in which 
had probably been concentred a few remnants of 
former wealth—not originally large, but which 
had been woefully diminished by recent misfor- 
tunes—for tokens of elegance and taste, princi- 
pally connected with feminine occupations, were 
scattered around. One exception only to this 
was observable: suspended from the wall, and at 
rest in its worn and soiled but once richly-gilded 
seabbard, was the sword of the deceased officer. 
A melancholy memento, thought the merchant, 
with a sigh, of its late owner’s past life and 
history. 

This room, when Gilbert entered, was vacant 
like the other ; in a few minutes, however, a light, 
hesitating step was heard ; the door slowly opened, 
and the young mourner entered. 

The merchant thought he had seldom seen a 
more pleasing countenanee than that of Miss 
Graham, lighted up as it was with a look of mute 
inquiry, struggling with deep sorrow, and natural 
embarrassment at sight of a stranger : and though, 
had her features been plain even to repulsiveness, 
the sympathy of Gilbert Penrhyn would have been 
as readily manifested, I dare not say that his 
interest in the young and desolate daughter of a 
gallant but impoverished man was not heightened 
by the natural grace and beauty of her person, 
and the soft though mournful tones in which she 
replied to the merchant's apology for his intrusion. 

It is astonishing how soon two guileless and 
earnest-minded individuals may, under favourable 
circumstances, be brought to understand each 
other. Feodora had no sooner learned the name 
of her visitor, and his personal interest in the event 
narrated in our first chapter, than she found her- 
self listening, with a grateful though throbbing 
heart, to the consolations which fell from his lips ; 
while the merchant—probably to his own surprise 
—was as freely counselling the afflicted young 
stranger as though he were her lawful guardian, 
and she the daughter of his dearest friend. 

There is, in fact, a wonderful power in honest, 
straightforward sympathy. It would have been 





as impossible for Miss Graham to have doubted | 
the good faith of Gilbert Penrhyn, as for him to | 


have deserved the slightest suspicion of the purity 
and generosity of his motives. And when he 
presently inquired, with delieacy and tact indeed, 
but with mercantile plamness, whether she had 
thought of any plans for the future, she readily 
and unhesitatingly placed in his hands a note which 
she had received since her father’s death. “It is 
a kind invitation,” she faltered. 

The merchant glanced at the note, which was 
in French, and returned it. “It is kindly writ- 
ten,” he said, thoughtfully : “you are probably 
acquainted with the lady who writes—Madame 
Roskin P”’ 

“ Very slightly,” said Feodora. “TI have only 
once visited Semeonovskoye, with my father ; but 
the general has been a kind friend—almost the 
only friend my poor father had left, when his little 
property was gone,” she added, with a sigh: “and 
it is to his generosity that my father was indebted 
for a house to live in when he left Moscow.” 

“ May I ask if you have accepted this invitation, 
Miss Graham ?”’ said the merchant. 

“T have not written: I have had no heart to 
write since I received it,” said the poor girl, weep- 
ing ; “ but I must get the better of this weakness. 
I intend to accept it, sir.” 

“‘ Have you well considered it, my dear young 
friend?” interposed the merchant, earnestly. 
“Have you thought of the state of dependence 
which your acceptance will involve—of depend- 
ence, I mean, on the kindness of strangers? And 
are you fit to undertake the—the duties of such 
a position? Pardon me,’ added Gilbert, cor- 
recting himself, “if I seem rudely inquisitive. 
I do not mean to imply that Miss Graham is not 
far more than competent to superintend the educa- 
tion of a little Russian girl; but it may not be 
congenial with her tastes.” 

““¥ am not sure,” said Feodora, faintly smiling, 
“that it is what I would most willingly have 
chosen ; but, alas! sir, friendless as I am, ought 
I not to be thankful that God has put it into the 
heart of a stranger to be kind to a poor orphan, 
and offer friendship and a home? ” 

“If Miss Graham would permit me also to be 
her friend "—the merehant began. 

“It is kind in you to notice one who has only 
gratitude to give in return,” she said. 

“You embolden me, then, to ask if the charac- 
ter of this lady who offers you a home is such as 
to encourage you to trust to her kindness. Excuse 
me,” he added—for a gathering blush on the 
cheeks of the young mourner warned Gilbert 
Penrhyn that she had attached a different mean- 
ing to his words than that he had intended to 
convey —* I would simply ask whether you are as- 
sured of the prospect of continued personal con- 
sideration and comfort in the general’s family? 
Pardon my saying that I know something, though 
by report only, of Madame Roskin; and that 
reports speaks unfavourably of her disposition . 
towards her dependents.” 

“T cannot think it,” said Feodora, with energy ; 
“you must have been misinformed, sir. I have, 
indeed, seen but little of the lady ; but if I may 
judge from that little, I should say rather that 
the meanest of her servants are treated with 
unusual indulgence.” 


The merchant looked grave. He knew how 
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often outward appearances in Russian households | may some day, and at a not far distant time, be 
belied the reality of wretchedness and degrada- | leaving this country for ever, be sure that I will 


tion which lurked behind the scenes; but he said 
nothing. 

“And if it were otherwise,” continued the 
bereaved one, “have I any other choice than to 
accept a home so generously offered? Friendless 
as Iam in this country—so strange and almost 
new to me—though it is the country of my birth; 
friendless as I am in England, even if I could 
return thither; and friendless as I should be 
in Scotland—my dear father’s own native country, 
and among his own kindred ” ‘Her voice 
faltered more and more as she proceeded, and sobs 
at length choked her utterance. 

* Be comforted, my dear young friend,” said 
the merchant, with difficulty mastering his own 
emotions. “I have done wrong to discourage 
you. Yours, indeed, is a sorrowful lot at present, 
and your trials have fallen upon you early. May 
I hope,” he continued, after a pause, “that you 
know where to look for better consolation than 
any fellow creature can give P”’ 

Feodora made no verbal reply ; but, rising from 
her seat, she reached a small English pocket 
Bible from a distant table, and smiling, though 
with quivering lips, through her tears, she opened 
it before the merchant, placing her trembling 
finger on the words: “A father of the fatherless, 
is God in his holy habitation.” 

Gilbert Penrhyn no longer restrained his tears 
—tears of honest sympathy and even of gladness. 
He wiped his eyes, and glanced at the Bible; it 
was well worn, and had many marks on the mar- 
gins of its pages; and against the passage on 
which the orphan girl’s finger had just rested, was 
written, in a feeble hand-writing, as of one in 
weariness and pain— Dearest Feodora, your 
father has trusted in Him, and he has been a very 
present help in trouble: will not you also trust 

im?” 

* And with this to encourage you,” said the 
merchant at length, “can you say that you are 
friendless, my dear young friend ? ” 

“No, no, I meant not that sir,” she replied : 
“T would only have said that friendless as I may 
naturally seem to others to be, ought I not to 


believe her to be kind, sir—God has raised up for 
me a friend at this sad and sorrowful time P ” 

“J will not doubt it, Miss Graham: I dare not 
doubt it. I will not say another word to dissuade 
you from your resolution to accept that invitation ; 
the more so that I cannot place before you an 
alternative such as it would be right for you to 
accept. Permit me only to ask you to remember 
that you have one other friend in Russia, and that 
his name is Gilbert Penrhyn ; and to promise that 
whenever you need the help of an earthly friend, 
you will write to him, and tell him your trouble.” 

“Tt is too, too kind, sir,” said Feodora. 

* Nay, I will have it thus,” said the merchant ; 
“shame would it be if I were to say less. Here 
is my address : keep it carefully, for you may need 
it; and if you do not need it, you will not refuse 
an old grey-headed man, Miss Graham, who must | 
and will call himself your friend, the pleasure of 
sometimes hearing of your welfare and comfort, 





and, let me add, happiness also. And though I 


| see you again before then, and that I shall expect 


you, at all times, to remember that, as far as my 
power extends, you are under my protection. Can 
you trust me so far? and will you promise this?” 
he asked. 

Feodora could not but trust the honest, open, 
hearty tones and countenance of the old mer- 
chant ; and when, at length, he bade her farewell, 
it seemed, she scarcely knew how or why, as 
though a part of its heavy burden had been re- 
moved from her heart. She was quite sure that 
in Gilbert Penrhyn she had found a friend. 

Later on the same day, the kind-hearted mer- 
chant sealed up a sum of money, and left it with 
the priest to deliver to Feodora ; and early on the 
following morning the travellers were again on 
the road. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A CONVERSATION.—EXILES.—A RECOGNITION. 


“T can understand now,” said Clifford, as they 
journeyed onwards, “ how it is that our poor friend 
Alexey is so attached to the memory of the late 
emperor, and is so bitter against his supposed 
murderer.” 

“Why yes, Pen; he has a sort of hereditary 
reverence for one who, living, had not much title 
to respect, I fear,” replied the merchant. “ Poor 
Alexey! I had never heard from him the particu- 
lars of his father’s death, only that he died in 
defence of his master.” 

“There would seem, by the story the priest 
told us, sir, to be a kindly feeling between some 
Russian proprietors and their serfs,” said the 
younger traveller. 

“It has never, that I am aware, been disputed, 
Pen. The same principle of feudal subjection 
which, in our own island, unites the Highland 
chieftain and his meanest follower, and is the germ 
of that rugged and stern fidelity of which so many 
instances have at all times been given, operates to 
a certain extent in this country. The serfs, so far 
as I have observed, have a sort of brute attach- 
ment to the old proprietors of the estates on which 
they were born ; and when tolerably well treated, 
this attachment often has been known to rise to 
heroic devotion, like that of poor Ivan, who 
perished in defending his owner’s life, without 
troubling himself, I dare say, with the merits of 
his cause ; often, too, it has manifested itself in the 
sacrifice of property, to relieve their owners from 
embarrassment. In almost all cases, blind obedi- 
ence towards those whom they consider their 
rightful owners, characterizes the serf population, 
except in cases of extreme tyranny; and then 
equally blind revenge is sometimes taken. I am 
speaking now of what may be called ancient 
families—those in which estates have descended 
from father to son through several generations,” 
continued Gilbert Penrhyn. ‘New proprietors, 
on the other hand, are generally either dreaded 
and disliked, if they are rigid and exacting; or 
contemned and ridiculed, if they prove to be in- 
dulgent.” 

“ Poor Alexey has reason enough to dislike his 
owner, at all events,”’ observed Clifford. 

“Doubtless he has, Pen. Poor fellow! And 
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yet, perhaps General Roskin is as good a master 
as many—better than some. I would fain learn 
something more of him, however, for the sake of 
Miss Graham ; not that I fear harsh treatment for 
her; for I have often seen that proprietors who 
are atrociously tyrannical to their serfs, are con- 
siderate and indulgent towards the higher class 
of free dependents, if they have any such in their 
establishments. But I should be sorry if our 
young friend’s sensibilities should be wounded, or 
her heart hardened, by daily witnessing scenes of 
oppression and wrong.” 

“T wish she were not going to that place with 
a long name—Sem—Semeon—what is is uncle ?” 

** Semeonovskoye.” 

“ Semeonovskoye: I shall remember it in fu- 
ture, and shall learn to talk the barbarous lan- 
guage itself, perhaps, if I remain in Russia long 
enough.” 

“Tt is a fine language, Pen,” said Gilbert, 
smiling; “a fine, sonorous, musical, comprehen- 
sive language, when one gets to understand and 
use it. I have told you so before, Pen.” 

“T acknowledge it, dear uncle; and our yam- 
stchik is of the same opinion, I suppose; for he 
has been using his tongue incessantly through 
this whole stage, though he has only his horses to 
talk to. But we were speaking of Feodora, uncle.” 

“Yes, that is of Miss Graham, Pen. Being 
half English by parentage, and wholly English by 
education, suppose, when we speak of her, we 
were to give her her English name,” said the 
merchant, gravely. 

“T beg pardon,” said the younger traveller, 
blushing ; “ I have no right to speak familiarly of 
the young lady ; but Feodora glides so naturally 
and musically from the tongue that Ee 

“T told you that the Russian is a musical 
language, Pen. Be so good as to remember that 
‘Feodora is a Russian name,” said the older travel- 
ler, pleasantly. 

“T never thought of that before, uncle; and I 
will never again say that the Russian is not a 
musical language. But about Miss Graham—I 
wish she were not going to Semeonovskoye. I 
am sure that the general’s wife cannot be good 
for much, to behave as she has behaved to that 
poor serf-girl, Natalia: and even the priest had 
not much to say in the general’s favour.” 

“Pen,” said the merchant, slowly and doubt- 
fully, “‘ I mistrust that priest. I cannot tell you 
why ; but in spite of his good-humoured looks, 


’ 





and his hospitality, there is a lurking glance of | 


treachery in his eye. Didn’t you observe what a 
cold, stealthy, stony expression it has ?” 

“ T could not see his eyes, uncle; he kept them 
shaded so with his thick brows, and half shut 
besides, that they were next to invisible : I noticed 
that,” said the younger traveller. 

“If you want to know a man’s character, Pen, 
learn to read his eyes: they rarely deceive. I 
watched the priest’s eyes, Pen; and I tell you, I 
don’t like him, and was glad to get away. This 
is ungrateful, perhaps you will say ; and I may be 
mistaken: but I looked closely at him while he 
was speaking of the treachery of some person un- 
known, who betrayed the movements of Count 


matter than he pretends.” 





“ You don’t think, uncle ——” 

* T don’t like to be suspicious ; but I must think 
about it for poor Alexey’s sake. I did not choose 
to say anything about Alexey before the priest ; 
but I know that the poor fellow has great faith in 
‘the papa Petrovitch, and that, when he has stolen 
away from St. Petersburg, as he has sometimes 
done, to pay a secret visit to the poor girl Natalia, 
the priest has been in his confidence. I should 
not like poor Alexey to be betrayed.” 

“ But what motive, uncle, could the priest have 
in betraying a miserable serf? ” asked Clifford. 

“There are some men who like intriguing, for 
intrigue’s sake. I don’t.” 

“ T am sure of that, my dear sir.” 

“T don’t, Pen; and 1 told Alexey so when he 
came to me, half crazy, and declared that he would 
go to Semeonovoskoye secretly, and run away 
with the poor girl, and said that this very priest 
would help him. I advised him against it, and 
recommended him to go to his master openly. 
Poor fellow, he took my advice, and you know 
what came of it. But worse must have come of 
it if he had tried to carry out his first plan. Poor 
fellow!” 

“You think the priest would have betrayed 
him?” 

“ Yes, I do; and I believe that he has already 
betrayed him, and that the enormous increase of 
the poor serf’s obrok has been the result. I must 
warn Alexey ; we have often wondered how Gene- 
ral Roskin could get such accurate information of 
his gains. I think I see it now; for Alexey has 
been at one time too proud of his success, to keep 
it a very close secret.” 

“ Well, uncle,” rejoined the nephew, after a few 
minutes’ reflection, “ if the priest did betray Count 
Malonak, he must be base indeed. He certainly 
seemed to sympathize with him and his cause 
when he was telling the story; and yesterday 
morning, when you were gone to see Feo—Miss 
Graham, I mean uncle Gilbert!” he sudden- 
ly exclaimed, in an altered tone, and with a look 
of alarm, “I am afraid I have done mischief.” 

“T trust not, Pen.” 

* T am afraid I have, uncle. Somehow or other, 
the priest drew me into conversation ; and I let it 
out that I knew Alexey, and that you knew 

him.” 

“Not much mischief in that, Pen, that I can 
see, after all; though I did not care to proclaim 
my acquaintance with the young artist. It is my 
fault, at all events; I ought to have warned you 
not to be too communicative. We learn caution 
in Russia by degrees.” 

* But, uncle, I told him more than that. He 
seemed so friendly, and so sympathizing towards 
Alexey, and so anxious to know all about him, 
that I told him about the last journey to Sem— 
Semeon—Semeonovskoye, and the wild ravings 
which you know sometimes escape our poor friend 
when he touches on the subject; I told him, too, 
about Alexey’s grudge against Count Orloff as 
the supposed murderer of the emperor.” 

“ You were imprudent there, Pen: such things 
are better left unspoken. But it is my fault; I 





| should have warned you. Well, and what said 
Malonak ; and I fear me, he knows more of the. 


our host?” 
“Why, he said nothing, sir; he only smiled 
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significantly, as much as to say, your friend has 
hit the right nail on the head. So, at least, I 
understood the smile.” 

“ Well, my dear boy,” said the older traveller, 
* T don’t know that any harm can come of anything 
you may have said. Even if the priest is a spy, 
which [I partly suspect, he cannot make a great 
deal of your revelations. But let us hope he may 
be a true man after all. By the way,” Gilbert 


“you will be surprised to learn that this same 
Count Orloff—Alexis Orloff, I mean—in spite of 
the suspicion which attaches to him as the execu- 
tioner of the Emperor—perhaps indeed partly in 
consequence of it—is one of the most popular 
noblemen in Russia. He is said to be generous 
to profusion, amiable in his manners, and ex- 
ceedingly humane. He has a large estate near 
Moscow, with some thousands of serfs, who 
almost idolize him for his justice and benevolence ; 
and in the private circles of his friends he is highly 
esteemed as a man of honour as well as of decision 
of character, while even to his political enemies he 
is generous and forgiving. So you see, Pen, there 
are two sides even to such a character as his.” 


With occasional conversations such as the above, 
but which it is not necessary to record, the travel- 
lers lightened their journey, only one other incident 
of which requires especial notice. 

On their return, and when within two or three 
days’ reach of St. Petersburg, they were detained 
at the post-house of a miserable en: and while 
waiting for their relay of horses with as much 
= as they could muster—that is to say, as 

enrhyn Clifford could muster, for the old merchant 
had patience enough for both—a procession of some 
twenty or thirty wretched-looking persons of both 
sexes, accompanied by a number of soldiers, slowly 
a by, and presently halted near to the post- 
ouse. 

Clifford had already seen much in the condition 
of its inhabitants—and he had heard still more— 
to convince him that Russia was not exactly an 
earthly paradise; but he had never till now seen 
how low it is possible for suffering humanity to 
sink in desperate wretchedness. Squalid in every 
rag and tatter of their ragged tattered garments, 
from the covering of the head to the worn-out 
boots of linden bark which hung loosely to their 
bleeding feet ; cadaverous in aspect, all with long 
streaming unkempt hair, and the men with tangled 
beards; hatred, ferocity, and despair, gleaming 
from their dark, threatening, blood-shot eyes; 
some of them so weak, apparently, that they could 
searcely drag themselves along the miry, rugged 
road, while the co-partners to whom they were 
fastened—for they were bound together in couples 
or by threes, with stout ropes—cursed them for 
their weariness and exhaustion, and the soldiers by 
whom they were escorted, urged them forward by 
repeated and cruel blows, the sight and sound of 
which caused our young traveller’s blood to boil 
with indignation, but which elicited scarcely a 
moan from the sufferers—nothing but glances of 
impotent and savage vindictiveness: such was the 
scene which presented itself. 

Some, indeed, of this wretched band had sunk 








added, as though desirous of changing the subject, ; 





these lay stretched on a rough tumbril drawn by 
jaded beasts ; their eyes were closed, and their lips 
were parted: they seemed already numbered with 
the dead. Perhaps they were. 

Helpless infancy and hoary age were linked 
together in this chain of degradation. Here was 
an old, old man, toothless, tottering on with the 
aid of a staff, his scanty hair, which should have 
been white, but which resembled in hue faded 
stalks of summer grass, withered and half blanched 
with wintry winds and storms ; and by his side— 
fastened to him by that hateful cord—was a young 
woman—little more than girl, yet mature in every 
outward mark of vice and sorrow—with a child 
but a few weeks old, born to a heritage of woe and 
infamy, hanging at her breast. 

To add to the utter and indescribable horror of 
the scene, the day was dreary, wet, and piercingly 
cold. The short summer was gone, or rapidly de- 
parting; and the arctic winter was giving signs 
of its near approach. All—the escort as well as 
the escorted—were drenched and shivering; and 
the effects of this were probably felt by the latter, 
in the savage blows by which they were urged on. 

“What can this mean P” cried Clifford, as the 
gaunt procession slowly passed by. 

“ Prisoners—convicts—on their way to Siberia,” 
said the merchant, with a heavy sigh. ‘“ Poor, 
poor wretches : and that helpless, innocent, uncon- 
scious babe! God be merciful to it. If it were 
lawful to pray for the death of one of God’s living 
creatures, surely I would pray for your happy 
release, poor infant,” he apostrophised. 

“ But, dear uncle, why do they almost all ap- 
pear so shrunk and sickly P—more like patients 
from a hospital—or rather, I should say, more like 
resuscitated corpses, than living beings P”’ 

“‘ Some of them have undergone the knout, Pen,” 
whispered his uncle—“ the knout, my dear boy ; 
can you wonder that they seem so gaunt and 
bloodless ?” 

Clifford shuddered. 

Meanwhile the prisoners and their escorts had 
halted, and the former had cast themselves on the 
ground in desperate recklessness, glaring around 
them as savage beasts might glare, if caught, and 
chained, and starved, and beaten. 

And then came forward from the poor huts 
around, hard-featured, care-worn, and weather- 
bronzed peasant women, and mingled with the 
down-trodden ones. Clifford was near enough to 
see how the tears started from these women’s eyes, 
and coursed their way down their rugged cheeks ; 
and how, with mute compassion, they slipped into 
the hands of the outcasts—some, small black 
loaves ; others, a few highly prized and carefully 
hoarded onions; and others, a few poor copper 
coins. 

Clifford had seen many fairer women than these 
—few less fair, perhaps; he had seen many soft 
and delicate hands engaged in many pleasant 
occupations ; and the hands of these messengers of 
mercy were hard, and thick, and rough, and dirty 
—undeniably dirty. But not often had he more 
admired and blessed the whole race of Eve’s 
daughters than now. 

The example was infectious. The young tra- 
veller also drew near to the group, and poured into 


helpless, and, almost impervious to further cruelty, | the outstretched hand of the treasurer—for there 
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seemed to be a treasurer among them, trusted by 
his brotherhood and sisterhood in crime, though 
trusted by none besides—all the silver roubles that 
his purse contained. The man looked up with un- 
utterable amazement. 

Clifford had seen that countenance before. It 
puzzled him at first to remember where, till he 
thought of the knout and John Howard. The 
knouted man was before him, lying crouched at 
his feet. The same matted red hair, and thick 
beard, and bushy eyebrows; the same broad re- 
treating forehead and small piercing eyes. Clif- 
ford could not be mistaken. 

Gilbert Penrhyn also approached, and added his 
contribution to the general fund. 

“Tt will help them on their dreary way,” he 
said. 

And so they parted. The favoured travellers in 
their soft and pleasant carriage towards a home of 
comforts and luxuries innumerable; to warm rooms, 
and easy couches, and sumptuous fare, if it so 
pleased them, and books, and music, and ease, and 
obedient servants, and honourable friends; the 
poor outcasts—some consciously guilty of crime 
against God and man, doubtless, and some perhaps 
ignorant of any just cause of punishment—to a 
weary pilgrimage, stripes, tortures, tears, poverty, 
hopeless exile, a cruel climate, stinted provisions, 
and labour without respite till death. 

“ Pen,” said the merchant suddenly, when they 
were once more on the road, “ Pen, my dear boy, 
‘who maketh us to differ?’” He didn’t seem to 
expect an answer. 

And so, with chastened feelings, the travellers 
at length arrived at their journey’s end. 





POPULAR INNOCENT AMUSEMENTS. 


Tue subjoined letter from Dr. Guthrie, of Edin- 
burgh, (so well known for his exertions in connec- 
tion with the movements for ragged schools and 
the suppression of intemperance,) was recently 
published in a Scottish newspaper, but is deserv- 
ing of a more permanent record. The occasion 
which drew it forth was the Doctor’s presence at 
some cheap musical entertainment, designed ap- 
parently to wean working men from the whisky 
shop; an act, however, which had been miscon- 
strued by some well-meaning individual into the 
countenancing of pernicious worldly amusements. 


Our object in inserting (which we do in an} 
4] s 


abridged form) this able document has no refer- 
ence to the propriety or otherwise of working 
men’s concerts. 
journal has been with a view to regulate and 
direct an existing popular taste for recreation, we 
hail in Dr, Guthrie’s letter a luminous and masterly 
exposition of a principle which is still too much 
ignored by many estimable individuals. 

“TI wish you,” writes the Doctor, “ to insert 
the following letter, which was written to a gen- 
tleman in England, in the hope that it may be 
blessed of God to change the minds of some good 
people, where I think them wrong. I regret that 
they should be so, because they thereby narrow 
their sphere of usefulness, and give to genuine 
piety an aspect of sourness which does not of 
right belong to the religion of Him whose first, 


Established, however, as this | 


| and in some senses greatest, miracle was wrought 
; amid the genial and joyous festivities of a mar- 
| riage scene.” The letter then proceeds as fol- 
lows :— 

“You ask me whether I think that ‘amuse- 
| ments require stimulus?’ I reply, I don’t think 
| that they require stimulus, but I do think that 
they require direction. Good people have too ° 
often attempted to frown down amusements, 
when they ought to have fostered such as weve 
innocent, and so have prevented those of a hurt- 
ful kind from springing up. Consult any sensi- 
ble farmer, and he will tell you that the best way 
to kill weeds is to choke them, by raising a close, 
heavy crop. Into the error which I deplore, it is 
said that the Puritans of England fell ; hence in 
part, perhaps, the shocking reaction in the time 
of Charles 11. The Covenanters of Scotland—a 
like noble body of Christian patriots—avoided 
this error; and we never were cursed with such 
a reaction, such a shocking and volcanic out- 
burst of folly, vice, dissipation, and profanity as 
— England in the dark days of old. 

‘he love of excitement is so engraven in our 
nature that it may be regarded as an appetite. 
Like our other appetites, it is not sinful, unless 
indulged unlawfully or to excess. ‘It is the 
duty of patriotic and Christian men to restrain 
these within due limits, and direct them into 
innocent channels. Indeed, it would appear that 
God has implanted such a feeling in all his crea- 
tures, for the purpose, no doubt, of ministering 
to their happiness. Did you never see a kitten 
chasing its own tail? Were you never amused 
with that? Those who are shut up for life in 
large towns, and never see horses but in the yoke, 
nor any of the feathered tribes but a sooty, be- 
grimed, and melancholy sparrow, may be ig- 
norant of the habits and happiness of the lower 
animals; but who, accustomed to the country, 
has not seen the crows on a summer evening 
wheeling, chasing, and darting at each other in 
the blue sky overhead, and the trouts amusing 
themselves much after the same fashion, in some 
glassy pool? Ihave seen a merry flock of kids 
disputing in. great good humour which should 
hold the stump of a decayed tree, and, without 
a blush, confess to have reined up my steed, and 
with the old greybeards—the grandfathers and 
great- grandfathers of the youngsters — who 
formed a delighted circle of spectators, I have 
stayed to see the play. And often last summer 
did I sit in my boat to watch the butting, caper- 
ing, racing, dancing, of a herd of red deer on the 
shores of Lochlee, and never thought ill on that 
account, either of them or of myself. I don't 
envy that man his heart who does not feel happy 
to see God’s creatures happy, nor praises God 
for his kindness to the meanest of them. 

“ Now, to frown on this love of excitement and 
amusement, as if it were guilty and a sin, ap- 
pears to me a reflection on Providenee. I will 
not reject any gift which God has given, but 
take it thankfully, and try to use it well. Take 
the case in hand—the musical entertainments in 
Dunedin Hall—which, although their harmony 
has been followed by so much discord, I shall 
continue to support so long as they are conducted 
as they have been begun. If the devil gave man 
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those gifted with such an ear enjoy, then let the 
whole affair be denounced. But if this is a gift 
of God, let it be consecrated to his service in the 
church, and out of it also, by being used not only 
as a source of innocent, thankful enjoyment, but 
as a means of weaning or keeping ourselves or 
others from debasing and forbilden pleasures. 
This is a noble use to make of music; and I can- 
not take blame to myself either for the end I had 
in view, or for the means by which I sought to 
gain it, when I countenanced the entertainment 
at Dunedin Hall. 

“T can never be a party to the doing of evil that 
good may come. ‘Therefore I cannot consent, 
by opening museums or crystal palaces, or set- 
ting up musical bands on the Lord’s-day, to at- 
tempt the task of weaning the people from vices 
to which some might otherwise devote its leisure 
hours. I look upon the holy observance of our 
Sabbaths as the very palladium of religion, and, 
more than that, as the best security for our na- 
tional honour, greatness, and prosperity. So 
thought Adam Smith, unbeliever as he was. I 
happen to know that the father of an eminent 
friend of mine, himself a distinguished patriot, 
had written a paper against what he considered 
our Jewish notions of the Sabbath. He sub- 
mitted the manuscript before publication to 
Adam Smith, who persuaded him to commit it 
to the flames; the ground on which that eminent 
philosopher and political economist rested his 
advice being this, that the Sabbath-day was, in 
a civil point of view, one of our greatést na- 
tional blessings. The advocates of total absti- 
nence and the half-holiday movement, through 
whose exertions this entertainment was got up, 
are not the enemies of the Sabbath, but its tried 





its sacred cause by providing the working-classes 
with a period of relaxation from the toils of labour 
during the week, and with such enjoyments as 
may keep them from vicious indulgences, elevate 
their tastes, and add to their happiness. 

“ Most respectfully, but very earnestly, would I 
beseech you, and others like-minded, to consider 
whether the interests of religion and morality are 
not more likely to be promoted by ministers and 





with a sour face and a frown on their brow, or by 


not directed into pleasant and profitable chan- 
nels, will break out in some mischievous, im- 


lawful which are not expedient; but I for one 


other people may righteously take part in enjoy- 
ments from which ministers should be excluded 


the old loathsome times, when gentlemen got the 
ladies away to the drawing-room to talk what it 
was not fit that a decent woman should hear. I 
hold that a good man should take part in no 
entertainments, to be present at which would raise 
a blush on a modest woman’s cheek, or make a 
minister of the gospel feel that in being there he 
was out of place. What is not fit for a lady or 
a minister to see, or hear, or take part in, is an 








friends. We believe that we are helping forward | 


an ear for music, and the pleasure in music which | entertainment not fit for any decent, respectable 
| Christian man. That is common sense and God’s 
| truth, or [ am greatly mistaken. 


“When you ask me whether the world hated 
me for the speech I made, you propose, let me 
say, a very unsound test. Does the world hate 
a good man for his charities? To take shelter 
behind the shield of some great names, I ask in 
reply, Did the world hate Howard for unveiling 
the horrors, and improving the condition, of the 
prisons of Europe? Did the world hate Wilber- 
force and Buxton for the efforts they made to 
wrench the iron from the negro’s limbs? I have 
taken an interest in ragged schools, in the sup- 
pression of drunkenness, in the promotion of 
education on a sound, broad, unsectarian basis. 
I believe that worldly men do not hate, but ra- 
ther commend me (and that above my deserts) 
for so doing. How false the conclusion, that 
ragged schools and these other schemes are there- 
fore to be regarded with pious horror! 

* You also state that an inquiring soul would 
say, after hearing my speech, ‘ Innocent amuse- 
ments! then I may have enjoyment in both 
worlds ; none of that tribulation Christ speaks of 
is meant.’ Now, my dear sir, the Bible, as I 
understand it, leads me to believe, that while 
faithfulness to Christ will, on occasions, expose 
us to tribulation, yet that a good man is not shut 
out by his religion from any innocent enjoyment 
which Providence may place in his way. On 
the contrary, I believe that the holier we are, 
the greater enjoyment we shall draw from our 
earthly pleasures. We will enjoy them with a 
higher relish—our bread shall taste sweeter— 
the fields will wear a brighter green—the skies 
will look more beautiful—mavis and merle will 
sing more musically—and that, in short, godli- 
ness shall be found profitable for all things, hav- 
ing the promise of the life that xow is, and of 
that which is to come. 

“T have a growing conviction that it is the duty 
of all good men to put forth and strain every 
lawful effort—to crowd every yard of canvas on 
the masts for the purpose of wearing the vessel 





religious people taking an interest in such inno- | 
eent amusements, than by their standing aloof | 


their endeavouring to dam up waters which, if | 


for decorum’s sake. That is but another phase of | 


off a shore where thousands are yearly wrecked. 
The influences which draw men and women into 
our national vice of drunkenness are so many and 
formidable, that every means should be used to 
defeat them. If you and others have other 
means than any of all those sacred and common 
means which we are employing, in the name of 


| the Saviour who died for sinners, for the salvation 
| of our fellow-creatures, for the honour of our 
moral, and destructive way. Some things are | 


country, and for the good of its too many unhappy 
households, try them. 


have no general sympathy with the notion that | ‘“ When the country shall rise to its duty, and 


| the churches shall rise to theirs—when means 
are taken to educate every child within our 
shores—when no man is permitted to bring up 
his unhappy child to be a public burden, a pub- 
lic nuisance, and a public danger—when our 
streets are swept of the iniquity that is allowed 
to walk barefaced before the public eye, to thg 
offence of decency and corruption of morals— 
when Christian men shall abandon their crotch- 
ets, or abate their jealousies, and unite toge- 
ther to ask of the Legislature, to demand of it, 
|a national and compulsory system of education, 
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on @ sound, broad, and catholic basis—when 
drinking-shops shall be put down, or, at the very | 
least, be compelled to shut the earliest, and open 
the latest, of any—the necessity may cease for 
providing the masses with such innocent enter- 
tainments, and ministers may not need to face the 
censures of good but mistaken people, who are ready 
to ask them, ‘ What doest thou here, Elijah P’ 

“ Meanwhile, I lend my countenance (such as it 
is) to such expedients as, offering some remedy 
for our clamant evils, are auxiliary to the gospel. 
In that alone I trust for permanent good. Verily, 
I have as little faith in Protestant as in Popish 
mortifications. I trust much, as a means, to ab- 
staining from drink, but nothing to abstaining 
from music; and believe that abstaining from a 
moderate enjoyment of music will do a soul as 
little good as abstaining from a moderate use of 
flesh on Friday. While the gospel only can re- 
deem man from sin and iniquity, other schemes, 
however, may do what the people did at the grave 
of Lazarus—they may roll away the stone which 
stands between the Life-giver and the dead. 

“ You find fault with the language which I used 
to express my pleasure at the sight of so many 
happy faces. Well, all I have to say is this, that 
if you would walk the Canongate or High-street 
—as I have occasion to do daily—till your heart 
was sick of its sights—the bloated wrecks of 
drunkenness, woman’s grace and modesty wither- 
ed and gone—the emaciated drunkard, with his 
bleared eye and hanging lip, and rusty, seedy, 
loop-holed attire — wretched children shoeless, 
shirtless, shivering, and crying in the cold, or 
creeping up the dram-shop stair to buy whisky 
for a father with the wages which should have 
bought them bread—the poor sallow infant with 
its dying head laid wearily on the foul shoulder 
of some loathsome mother—if you had come per- 
haps that very day from a room where the thread- 
bare blanket had been torn from the couch of a 
son dying of consumption to pay for drink, 
or had found the cold corpse of a young woman, 
whom you esteemed and respected, laid out upon 
two ricketty chairs, with a broken-hearted mo- 
ther weeping beside it, because the father, who 
spent his large wages upon whisky, had not pro- 
vided a coffin for the poor cold remains—you 
would have been better able to sympathise with 
the pleasure which I felt in looking upon such 
a bright sea of intelligent, honest, happy faces. 
It has been my lot in life not only to mingle 
much with the common people, but to labour 
much among the lowest class of society. I have 
therefore a lively sympathy with them in their 
sufferings, a deep indignation against the neglect 
with which they have been too long treated, and 
an earnest conviction of the necessity of fortify- 
ing them by all lawful means against temptation. 
Ihave gone down into the pit; I have explored it ; 
T have seen all its horrors. Those who have lived 
basking among flowers and in sunshine at the top, 
have no notion of what goes on below. And I am 
quite satisfied, that if you and others knew the 
temptations to which our people are exposed, in 
large towns especially, you would hail every new 
and lawful instrumentality employed to do for 





them—what, indeed, we all need—to keep them 
out of temptation.” 


THE SKETCHER IN LONDON. 

THE NEW CATTLE-MARKET. 
In former numbers of this journal,* when treating 
of old Smithfield, previous to its demise as a cattle- 
market, we took occasion to describe the prepara- 
tions then making for the New Cattle-market in 
Copenhagen Fi-lds. Those preparations have long 
since been brought to a successful close, and have 
resulted in the completion of a market with ap- 
propriate buildings and surrcundings, in all 
respects ample and convenient, and, taking into 
account its capabilities for further extension, suffi- 
cient to meet the requirements of the metropolis 
for probably more than a century to come. The 
area which is at this moment applied to the pur- 
poses of the market, including the lairs, the 
abattoirs, and the sites of the noble buildings 
erected upon it, cannot be much, if anything, less 
than twenty acres ; and the corporation of London, 
who are the owners of the property, have adjoin- 
ing land at their disposal, which may be thrown 
into it when an enlargement of the market space 
shall be demanded. 

The new market stands upon high ground near 
the foot of Highgate Hill, having Holloway and 
Islington to the east and Camden Town to the 
west. The site is peculiarly favourable for drain- 
age, and no inconvenience need therefore be feared 
from the accumulation of foul soil. Twenty feet 
below its surface runs the tunnel of the Great 
Northern Railway on its route from King’s Cross 
to Barnet. Two broad roads, leading from the 
Caledonian Road to Maiden-lane, cut through the 
market from east to west, one right through its 
centre dividing the lairs from the sale depart- 
ment, and the other skirting its northern bound- 
ary between the sheep-pens and the hotels and 
shops which flank the area on that side. The 
hotels are large, roomy, and substantial buildings, 
calculated for the accommodation of many hun- 
dreds of guests, and those of them that are 
finished are leased at a moderate rent to the land- 
lords of old Smithfield who have followed their 
vocation to this spot. In the centre of the sale 
department of the new market rises a lofty square 
tower, of a light and airy design, surrounded at 
the base by a polygonal building, divided into 
sections, each section being a bank, office, or store 
for the sale of such goods as are in request among 
the farmers, butchers, ‘and drovers of the market. 
Thus there are no less than six banks for the 
transaction of the financial business of the place ; 
there are three railway offices, the railways having 
much to do in the transportation of cattle and 
sheep hither from all parts of the kingdom ; there 
is the office of the Electric International Telegraph 
Company ; there is the office of the clerk of the 
market, who is the consulting and arbitrating 
authority on the spot in all cases of inquiry or 
dispute, and who exhibits on a board, from time 
to time, the daily arrivals of cattle and sheep ; 
there is the architect’s office; and there is a de- 

ository for horse-rugs, loin-cloths, stable-blankets, 
eggings, boot-hose, sacks and nosebags; and 
another for all kinds of horse-balls, cattle-drenches, 
and medicines of every description for four-footed 
patients. The Polygon goes by the name of 


* “ Leisure‘Hour,” Nos. 116, 116. 
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“ Bank Buildings,” and is the nucleus and centre 
of the commerce of the place. 

The oxen, calves, pigs, and sheep, have all ac- 
commodation prepared for them on a liberal scale, 
and may be seen, handled, and sold and driven of 
by the purchasers or their agents, without the 
necessity for any of that cruelty which was the 
disgrace of Smithfield, or of that unseemly con- 
fusion and uproar which characterised all its 
doings. For the oxen the ground is divided into 
alleys, each bearing a number painted in bold 
letters at either entrance. The alleys are suffi- 
ciently wide to allow of the beasts being tethered 
to the rails in double rows, heel to heel, with 
space enough between the rows for a drove half a 
dozen abreast to pass through when sold. For 
the sheep there are pens constructed upon the 
model of the Smithfield pens, but a trifle larger. 
The oxen occupy the central and southern parts of 
the area—the sheep the northern and western. 
The pigs and the calves are housed in long hand- 
some sheds sheltered from the weather—the for- 
mer have the flooring of their styes an inclined 
plane, and at the foot of each is a drain covered 
with a grating—a precaution which insures them 
as much comfort and cleanliness as circumstances 
will allow. Both pigs and calves have further the 
honour of having their effigies modelled upon the 
pillars that support the roofs of their temporary 
domiciles. 

South of the sale department of the market are 
the lairs, comfortably fitted up for the reception 
of the live-stock while waiting the advent of 
market-day. The lairs are provided with straw, 
food, and water ; but, owing to the competition of 
the old lairs, which lie in the old track, they are 
not in so much request as it was anticipated they 
would be. Not far from the lairs are the abattoirs, 
which also are not much used, for a very sufficient 
reason ; namely, that when a beast is slaughtered 
it has to be carried as so much dead weight to the 
locality where it is sold or comsumed—and this 
involves a serious expense, which the butcher is 
not likely to incur so long as he is allowed to 
drive it alive through the streets of London. 

Everything connected with the market has been 
designed with a view to strength and permanency, 
not without such ornament as becomes the struc- 
tures of a wealthy community. The paving 
throughout is of granite, imposed upon a deep bed 
of burned brick-making clay. The upright posts 
of the rails and pens are throughout of cast-iron 
deeply imbedded in the. soil, the horizontal bars 
being of kyanised oak. The buildings are all of a 
solid and durable kind; and the central tower, 
which when finished will become a conspicuous 
landmark, is a graceful novelty in commercial 
architecture. 

It is early in the morning of a day for a great 
cattle show, when we approach the new market to 
make a personal investigation into the state of 
affairs. A frost of a week has been succeeded by 
a rapid thaw of a couple of days, and as a conse- 
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| his mark on the hides, and the affair is done. 


quence we find the approach to the market from | 
the Islington quarter, one dismal swamp of mud. | 
We know that the market is full to overflowing, 

for the margin of the road is blocked with the | 


butchers’ gigs 


ants 


deep towards the scene of action. The morning 
is clear and bright aloft, but the whole area of the 
market is bathed in a grey mist of steam, spouting 
from the nostrils of thousands of cattle and tens 
of thousands of sheep ranged in serried ranks and 
packed in dense masses, awaiting the fiat which 
shall consign them to slaughter. Every alley is 
full of beasts packed in rows as tight as they can 
be crammed, and well-nigh every pen has its 
allotment of sheep; and knowing as we do that 
the market will accommodate 7000 ordinary beasts 
and 35,000 ordinary sheep, we begin to speculate 
on the probable numbers now present. But both 
beasts and sheep on this occasion are extraordinary 
guests, and many of them such colossi im magni- 
tude as to fill double the ordinary space. Upon 
the broad flat backs of some of the sheep one 
might find room to pitch a writing desk, and sit 
down to the composition, say, of an article on Diet. 
We hear prices, varying from forty to fourscore 
pounds, demanded for a single ox, and some prize 
specimens, ranged in front of the Polygon, are 
estimated at values we shall not venture to set 
down. The show of calves, though few in num- 
ber, is remarkable for the exquisite purity and 
beauty of some of the specimens ; but among the 
swine there happens to be nothing more notorious 
than a certain “ big pig,” of whom we hear much 
talk, but fail to make his acquaintance. 
Meanwhile, though the market is crowded with 
the finest stock of the whole year, there is not 
much business doing, the major part of the sales- 
men not having yet put in an appearance. We 
finc, on inquiry, that the old habit of doing busi- 
ness so early in the morning, which was the 
characteristic ‘of Smithfield, is losing ground in 
the new market. The fact is, that, owimg to the 
increased conveniences, there is no longer the 
same necessity for beginning traffic before day- 
break, and the salesmen therefore decline to attend. 
There are no longer the ring-droves to clear off, 
nor the off-droves to make room for ; but there is 
ample space for the whole of the herds and flocks, 
and such facilities for moving them off the ground 
when sold, that the operations of the market can 
be got through without drawing upon the hours 
of darkness. This circumstance alone adds im- 
mensely to the amount of improvement effected by 
the change; and the salesmen, who for the most 
part are in a position to study their personal com- 
forts, avail themselves of it. The later they come 
into the field, the more rapid is the progress of 
business transactions when they do come. We 
note that scores of sheep change owners in less 
time than it takes a labourer’s wife to decide on 
her Sunday’s dinner in presence of the butcher's 
stall. The huge oxen, first deliberately surveyed 
by the purchaser as he threads the narrow passage 
that divides the alleys, are punched on the quarter, 
tickled on the flank, then chaffered over for a 
minute or two, when hands are struck, and out 
come the long-bladed scissors, and the buyer = 
e 
sheep are manipulated with even less ceremony, 
and when bought are marked over the face, back, 
and sides with no end of strange devices in reddle, 
that they may be identified by their new owners. 


traps, and carts, and crowds of | Cash can only be paid at one of the banks, and 


pedestrians are tramping through the mire ankle- | there the salesman meets the buyer. for a final 
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settlement. The salesman’s commission, which is 
not an ad-valorem but an arbitrary rate, and the 
market-dues, add between four and five shillings 
to the cost of a beast, and from 12s. to 15s. to that 
of a score of sheep—the charge of the banker being 
8d. per beast and 1s. 4d. per score of sheep. It is 
pleasant to remark with what ease and readiness 
the creatures are moved off when sold. There are 
a thousand licensed drovers in the market ; to one 
of these, or to his own servant, the butcher trans- 
fers his order for the animals for which he has 
paid, and in three minutes, so ample is the space 
and so clever are the men at their task, the whole 
are on their way, by one or other of the numerous 
outlets, towards the city. 

While this is going on with such rapidity that 
hundreds of the animals are constantly moving off 
| amidst a chorus of lowing, bellowing, and bleating 


| not to be rivalled elsewhere, our attention is drawn | 


from the brute part of the spectacle to that which 
is no less worth notice, the human. Here are all 
the country costumes that a man might find be- 
tween South Wales and Northumberland, or farther 
north; and if you listen you will hear as many 
dialects as are down in the completest provincial 
Glossary. Here the stubby, round-faced Welsh- 
man stares up at the huge North Briton standing 
six feet three inches in Lis shoes, and measuring 
almost as much in diameter. Here is the breeder 
from the fens, overtopping the London drover by 
the head, and enveloped in leather and caoutchouc 
from the heels to the waist. We note too with 
surprise the progress which the beard movement 
has made in the provinces, and are aware of a sense 
of discord when a magnificent specimen of the man 
animal, his lips eclipsed in moustache and his chin 
buried in a pendulous mass of raven hair, demands 
of us, “ Which is moy woy till Oigate ?” 
crowd of humans in the market nearly equals that 
of a country fair, and among them are not a few 
groups of women and girls, who have not a thought 
of peril from the multitude of cattle, or any reason 
for entertaining such a thought. 

Meanwhile, the morning wanes, and business 
grows more brisk; buyers are coming in fast, 
every hotel yard is overflowing with their gigs and 
carts, and the professional blue frock of the London 
butcher dots the view in a thousand places, look 
which way you will. Here and there a sheep- 
owner who has been waiting for them these four 
hours, and longing for his breakfast, is endeavour- 


to kill two birds with one stone—and is seen up to | 


his neck in the white fleeces, carving his steak or 


| rasher of ham, and impounding portentous rations | 


of hot buttered toast and steaming coffee, his elbow 
resting on the pen-rail, which serves him for break- 
fast table. Others, more fortunate, who have 


already sold their stock, and butchers who have | 
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made their bargains, are rushing to the cattle- | 
doctor’s shop in Bank Buildings, and tossing off | 


reeking draughts of physic, which look and smell 
—if our nose is good for anything—uncommonly 
like warm toddy. Among the dense crowd that 
surrounds the Polygon and Tower, boys are hawk- 


ing ground-ash sticks, peppermint, toffee, and | 


brandy-balls ; others are distributing shopkeepers’ 
bills ; and an earnest colporteur, seizing opportu- 
nity by the forelock, is distributing tracts to far- 
mers, graziers, drovers, butchers, idlers, men, 








women, and lads, not excepting ourselves. On 
coming round to the office of the Clerk of the 
Market, we take the opportunity of looking at the 
state of the poll, which we find to have been at 
seven o'clock, and it is now past ten, beasts 7141, 
sheep, 26,240—numbers far exceeding in amount 
those of the ordinary markets, the average being, 
of beasts, under 5000, and of sheep, under 25,000. 

Not the least interesting part of the show is the 
shepherds’ and drovers’ dogs. Among them are 
numbers of the finest specimens of their races, and 
you might imagine that half of them had sat to 
Landseer for their portraits, so closely do they re- 
semble the beautiful types which he has re-pro- 
duced on his canvas. The greater number of them 
are tethered to the rails in the ealf-shed, and are 
so exhausted by the fatigues of the last few days 
and nights, that they have scarcely power to move. 
It is noteworthy that the older dogs have the sense 
to husband their remaining strength, and to stretch 
themselves at full length to rest every limb and 
muscle, while the young ones, although exhausted 
with weariness, start up at intervals to bark furi- 
ously at the passing droves of sheep. The dog is 
an indispensable agent in the arrangement of a 
cattle-market, and it is pretty certain that no such 
assemblage could be got together at all without 
his services. That he is often the instrument of 
cruelty to the animals is not, we fear, to be denied; 
but we are happy to say that what we saw in the 
new market gave us no just cause of serious com- 
plaint on that score, but, on the contrary, of much 
gratulation, comparing it with what we have in- 
variably witnessed in Smithfield. The principal 
victims of cruelty under the present system are the 


| poor sheep. It is a fact, that of the vast numbers 


who come to market weekly, the great majority 
taste neither food nor water from the time they 
leave their pastures to the moment of their death 
—a period varying from two to four days. Their 
sufferings arise chiefly from thirst, yet there is no 
provision for watering them in the market. Once 
consigned for sale, all further care for their com- 
fort is tacitly abandoned ; after starving from fifty 
to a hundred hours under the tyranny of the dog 
and the driver, their agony is ended by the butcher’s 
knife. Breeders of sheep should have the policy, 
to say nothing :of the humanity, to interfere and 
put an end to this state of things. They would 
find their account in it by saving a good part of 
the ten per cent. in value which the animals lose 
by the ill-treatment they undergo ere they figure 
in the shop of the London butcher. * 

One word, on the subject of cattle-driving, and 
we have done. It was anticipated that when the 
new market was open, seeing that it provided 
abattoirs on the spot, and offered facilities for a 
meat market, the major part of the sheep and cat- 
tle would vanish from the street. This effect has 
not ensued ; on the contrary, it is calculated that 
at the present moment there is more cattle-driving 





* On inquiring why the sheep are suffered to languish with- 
out water, we are met by the information that the attempt to 
water them would be impossible—that when driven by flocks 
into a pond, after their long march, they cannot be got out 
again, but will persist in drinking, in spite of dogs and drovers, 
until numbers aie by distension. Would it not be possible to 
construct a shallow reservoir in the market, into which any 

uantity of water might be turned on and off at pleasure, so 
that each flock as it comes might be served with a moderate 
quantity ? 
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in the streets than ever. Large numbers have to 
be driven through the town from the south of 
London ; and the foreign cattle, which come to the 
West India Docks, have twice as far to travel to 
market as they used to have. Again, nearly all 
have to go much farther through the streets after 
sale than when Smithfield was the starting-point. 
The only advantage, and it is a great one, lies in 
the fact that from the new market they find their 
way to town through numerous convenient routes, 
and are so widely scattered before entering the 
city as to create comparatively little inconvenience. 
It is, however, greatly to be desired that London, 
swarming as it is with its populace and carriages 
of every description, should be freed, as Paris has 
been for the last half century, at once and for ever 
from the presence of live cattle in the streets. An 
Act of Parliament condemning all that should in- 
trude to forfeiture, is, in the writer’s opinion, the 
only thing that would work the desired reformation. 
The only objection to be urged against that is, 
that were such a law passed, we should all most 
assuredly have to pay a trifle more per pound for 
butcher’s meat; and the general opinion is, that 
food of all kinds is dear enough.already. 





SIR ISAAC NEWTON. * 
PART I. 


THE aloe tree, we are told, blossoms only once in 
a hundred years. Whether the tree of human 
genius is subject to some such law of periodical 
fruit-yielding, we know not; but it is a curious 
fact that one age is specially marked by the devel- 
opment of one description of talent, another by 
that of a different kind. Thus, we have now a 
cluster of poets springing up in close proximity, 
and then a galaxy of philosophers appear to tell 
us wondrous things of this globe of ours, and the 
universe of which it forms a part. 

Sir Isaac Newton’s era was appropriately a sci- 
entific one. The year of Galileo’s death, 1642, 
is the date of Newton’s birth. Before this period, 
at a nearer or more remote point, and contemporary 
with Sir Isaac, we have Tycho Brahe and Kepler, 
Huygens, Halley, Hooke, Leibnitz, and many other 
names of no small note in the domain of natural 
philosophy. 

In the parish of Colsterworth, in the county of 
Lincoln, lies the little manor of Woolsthorpe, the 
property, for more than a hundred years before 
1642, of a family of the name of Newton—the de- 
scendants, according to one account, of a Scotch 
family in East Lothian; according to another, scions 
of the house of Sir John Newton, of Westby in 
Lincolnshire. The year just mentioned, with the 
closing months of the preceding one, formed an 
eventful period in the domestic annals of the 
manor house of Woolsthorpe. Then and there 
was closely crowded that epitome of those mo- 
mentous acts in life’s drama, over which the eye, 





* “Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Discoveries of Sir 
Isaac Newton.” By Sir David Brewster, K.. 2 vols. Con- 
stable & Co., Edinburgh, 1855. Exception may, perhaps, be 
taken to some parts of the arrangement of the materials of 
this work, and to the almost blinding love of the biographer 
for his hero ; but, as a whole, these volumes form a most valu- 
able contribution to our biographical literature, and entitle the 
author to our admiring gratitude. 





all solemn as it is, wanders so carelessly in the 
corners of our newspapers—birth, marriage, and 
death. An aged man and his son inhabited the 
house, and farmed the property. The aged man 
died. A few months after, the son, Isaac Newton, 
married a certain Hannah Ayscough, the daughter 
of James Ayscough, of Market Overton, in Rut- 
landshire. Again a few months passed on; the 
sound of the wedding festivities seem to have but 
just died away, the young couple have scarce had 
time to realize the “sober certainty of waking 
bliss,” when the insignia of the king of terrors 
are once more displayed at Woolsthorpe, and this 
time the young husband is his prey. The birth of 
a posthumous son takes place on the 25th (old 
style) of the following December. It was a pre- 
mature birth, and the infant thus sorrowfully 
ushered into the world was so small that he might 
have been put into a quart jug, and so exceedingly 
feeble that his death was hourly expected. Little 
did that sad mother or the anxious attendants 
imagine the great achievements which, under 
Providence, this life, now so young, was to work 
out. 

In the farm-house of his paternal acres—for, 
though bearing the dignified name of manor, it 
was nothing more than a farm-house—the young 
Isaac grew and prospered. This abode, of such 
interest now, is a comfortable two-story house, 
built of stone. It is prettily situated in a little 
hollow on the west side of the valley of the Witham, 
which rises in the neighbourhood, and has one 
spring in the manor. When Isaac needed a study, 
it was placed in the upper flat, and was fitted up 
with book-shelves made by his own hands from 
deal boxes. 

Before Isaac had reached his fourth year, his mo- 
ther again entered the married state, the husband 
this time being the Rev. Barnabas Smith, rector 
of North Witham. She left her boy at Woolsthorpe, 
under the care of her mother, her brother James 
Ayscough, and his wife. 

In two little day schools in the neighbouring 
hamlets of Shillington and Stoke, the youngster’s 
education in book-learning began. At the age of 
twelve he was sent to the public school of Gran- 
tham, six miles from his home, and boarded in the 
house of a Mr. Clark, an apothecary. His first 
appearances there were by no means promising. 
He relates of himself that he was exceedingly in- 
attentive to his studies, and stood very low in the 
school. The mode in which his ambition was first 
roused is also recorded. One day, as he was going 
to school, a companion, the boy who stood next 
above him in his class, gave Newton a severe kick 
in the stomach, which caused him a great deal of 
pain. Directly they were dismissed, the sufferer 
challenged his assailant to fight. The churchyard 
was chosen for their ground, and while the belli- 
gerents were at work, the schoolmaster’s son came 
up—a youth, we suspect, who gave his father but 
scant assistance in the maintenance of peace among 
his subjects. Foolishly, he urged the fight on, 
“clapping one on the back and winking to the 
other.” Little Newton, though the weaker of the 
two, carried himself with so much spirit that his 
opponent was compelled to succumb, and, at the 
suggestion of the schoolmaster’s son, who seems to 
have acted as a stirrer-up of strife, was subjected 
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to the coward’s punishment, by having his nose 
rubbed against the wall. Isaac’s ambition for 
superiority was now aroused, and presently took a 
nobler turn than the desire for mere physical vic- 
tory. His foe of the churchyard still stood above 
him in the class. A keen struggle ensued, but, 
after some time, ended in Newton’s success—a 
success which carried him not only above his first 
rival, but ultimately to the highest place in the 
school. 

It is not likely that, even in his apparently 
idlest hours, the mind of Newton was stagnant ; 
it was, we may well suppose, preoccupied with 
another class of subjects than those embraced in 
his appointed lessons. He early showed an ex- 
treme aptitude for mechanical contrivances. A 
windmill, a water clock, and a carriage to be 
moved by the person who sat in it, were among 
his chief achievements while at Grantham. The 
windmill was a working model of one he saw 
erecting in the neighbourhood. It “ was frequent- 
ly placed upon the top of the house in which he 
lived at Grantham, and was put in motion by the 
action of the wind upon its sails. In calm weather, 
however, another mechanical agent was required, 
and for this purpose a mouse was put in requisi- 
tion, which went by the name of the miller. It 
does not distinctly appear how the mouse was 
compelled to perform a function so foreign to its 
ordinary habits ; but it was supposed to act upon 
something like a tread-wheel when attempting to 
reach some corn placed above it; or, according to 
another supposition, it was placed within a wheel, 
and by pulling a string tied to its tail, it went 
forward ‘by way of resistance,’ as Dr. Stukely 
His water 


observes, and thus turned the mill.” 
clock stood in his own bed-room, and was often 
resorted to by the inmates of the house to ascertain 
the hour of the day. 

Somewhat later the motions of the heavenly 


bodies became the subject of his studies. ‘‘ In the 
yard of the house where he lived,” writes Sir 
David Brewster, “ he was frequently observed to 
watch the motion of the sun. He drove wooden 
pegs into the walls and roofs of the buildings, as 
gnomons, to mark by their shadows the hours and 
half hours of the day. It does not appear that he 
knew how to adjust these lines to the latitude of 
Grantham, but he is said to have succeeded, after 
some years’ observation, in making them so exact, 
that anybody could tell what o’clock it was by 
Isaac's dial, as it was called. It was probably 
at the same time that he carved two dials on the 
walls of his own house at Woolsthorpe ; but though 
we have seen them there, we were not able to 
determine whether they were executed by a tenta- 
tive process like those in Mr. Clark’s yard, or were 
more accurately projected, from a knowledge of 
the doctrine of the sphere.” Other worthy em- 
ployment filled up his leisure hours. He orna- 
mented his room with pictures and portraits, some 
taken from copies, some from life, with drawings 
of beasts, of ships, and various other things, and 
also with mathematical diagrams, executed with 
charcoal on the wall. 

At this time his character was that of a grave, 
silent, and thinking lad, “who kept quite apart from 
the amusements of his schoolfellows.” To make up 
for this element of unpopularity, however, he tried 


to please them by “ inventing diversions for them 
above the vulgar kind ;” teaching them, as Dr. 
Stukely expresses it, to play philosophically. 
For this purpose he introduced the flying of paper 
kites. 

In 1656, Newton’s mother again became a 
widow, and returned to Woolsthorpe with her 
three children by Mr. Smith. Her eldest son was 
now recalled from school, his mother intending 
him to cultivate his land and look after his cattle, 
as his father had done before him. These pur- 
suits were not much in accordance with the lad’s 
tastes ; but the only resistance he appears to have 
offered, was the passive one of neglect. When 
under his care, the sheep went astray and the 
cattle trampled the growing corn with impunity. 
When he was sent to Grantham to market with 
an experienced servant to instruct and guide him 
in the intricacies of agricultural commerce, he 
betook himself to a garret in Mr. Clark’s house, 
littered over with old books, his guide meanwhile 
transacting their entire business alone. Presently 
it occurred to the young farmer and grazier, that 
to journey all the way to Grantham was an un- 
necessary waste of time; so setting out weekly as 
before with the servant, he took leave of his-com- 
panion on the way, the one proceeding to the 
market town, the other finding a study under the 
wayside hedge, where, absorbed in some favourite 
author, he awaited the return of his companion, 
and gravely entered home with him. 

It was about this time, when Newton had 
entered his sixteenth year, that the fearful storm 
occurred, which filled -rith increased awe and 
terror the trembling saearts of the men who 
watched the death-bed of the Protector Oliver 
Cromwell. It is curious that a storm, already 
historical as coincident with the death of Crom- 
well, should be rendered further famous as con- 
nected with one of the earliest scientific experi- 
ments of England’s greatest philosopher. ‘“ In 
order to determine the force of the gale, he 
jumped first in the direction in which the wind 
blew, and then in opposition to the wind; and 
after measuring the length of the leap in both 
directions, and comparing it with the length to 
which he could jump in a perfectly calm day, he 
was enabled to compute the force of the storm.” 
He used to relate, “that when his companions 
seemed surprised at his saying that any particular 
wind was a foot stronger than any he had known 
before, he carried them to the place where he had 
made the experiment, and showed them the mea- 
sure and marks of his several leaps.” Thus, in his 
ignorance of anything more fitting, this inde- 
fatigable young philosopher conceived the notion 
of employing his own body as an anemometer. 

Mrs. Smith was soon convinced that her son 
had not the habits which would make farming a 
profitable occupation, so she wisely determined to 
release him from its labours, and allow his mind 
to follow its own bent. He was therefore again 
sent to Grantham to prepare for the university, 
and this time gave his instructors so much satis- 
faction, that when about to leave, his good old 
master led him to a conspicuous part of the school, 
and with tears in his eyes made a speech in praise 
of his character and talents, holding him up to the 





scholars as an example worthy of their imitation. 
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As we have little enough of the tender in the 
life of Newton, we must not omit to record that 
while at Grantham he met a young lady, a Miss 
Storey, whose charms and excellencies touched the 
student’s heart with an affection so enduring that 
he would afterwards have married her, had not 
the narrowness of his pecuniary means while at 
Cambridge forbidden. This, the lady at the age 
of eighty-two, and after being twice married, 
related to Dr. Stukely. Her boy lover never 
ceased to regard her with interest. When he 
came into Lincolnshire, he always paid her a 
visit, and was ever ready to relieve in the most 
liberal manner any pecuniary embarrassments in 
which she or her family found themselves in- 
volved. 

In June, 1661, Newton was admitted a subsizar 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. In due time and 
succession, he took the degrees of B.A. and M.A., 
was elected a minor and then a major Fellow of 
Trinity, and in 1689 was appointed to the Lucasian 
professorship of mathematics. Such were the 
chief external events, in his long Cambridge 
career—a career which, by its brilliant services to 
science, forms a memorable epoch in the history 
of the progress of human knowledge. 

His biographer tells us that Isaac Newton 
carried to Cambridge a smaller share of scientific 
knowledge than, at his age, ordinary scholars 
possess. A book on judicial astrology first led 
him to study trigonometry. He bought an English 
Euclid, containing at the end an index of ali the 
problems ; but having looked at two or three, they 
seemed to him so simple ‘hat he threw the work 
aside “ as a trifling book.’ He then betook him- 


self to Descartes’ Geometry, which he found suffi- 
ciently difficult; but by determined perseverance 
he at length made himself master of the whole. 
His previous neglect of Euclid he is said to have 
afterwards regretted. 

Newton’s reputation has been said to rest “on 
a tripod, the feet of which are fluxions, optics, and 


” 


gravitation.’ As to fluxions, his biographer enters 
largely into the terrible dispute between the Eng- 
lish philosopher and Leibnitz regarding the right 
of each to claim the honour of being the inventor 
of the differential caleulus—a dispute, the parti- 
culars of which our readers will not desire. The 
fact appears to be, that each was an independent 
discoverer, though Leibnitz, acting more open- 
ly and unjealously in the matter, was the first to 
publish the discovery. In the province of pure 
mathematics, Newton’s genius was indeed marvel- 
lous. Leibnitz’s opinion, as expressed to the queen 
of Prussia, was, that, “ taking all the mathemati- 
cians from the beginning of the world to the time 
when Sir Isaac lived, what he had done was much 
the better half.” Long after, Leibnitz proposed 
his famous problem of the trajectories, which 
Newton solved the evening he received it, al- 
though the day had been spent in the fatiguing 
labours of the Mint. The problems with which 
John Bernoulli challenged “the acutest mathe- 
maticians in the world,” were with like ease solved 
by this master mind. The six months allowed | 
for their solution had passed away, and no answer 
appeared. Newton despatched his, the day after 
the terms of the riddle were learnt, and though 
it went anonymously, Bernoulli at once guessed 





the author, recognising “the intellectual lion by 
the grandeur of his claw.” . 

But we are anticipating. Newton beeame first 
known to fame in connection with optics. Having 
constructed a reflecting telescope, the fact became 
known to the Royal Society, and a request came 
from that body to have the instrument sent to it, 
This was done, and it was presented towards the 
close of 1671. It now lies—a most valued posses- 
sion—in the library of the society, with the inscrip- 
tion, “ The first Reflecting Telescope, invented by 
Sir Isaac Newton, and made with his own hands,” 
In January of the following year he was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, and immediately after | 
writes that he is to forward, “to be considered of 
and examined, an account of a philosophical dis- | 
covery, which induced me to the making of the | 
said telescope, and which I doubt not but will | 
prove much more grateful than the communication | 
of that instrument, being in my judgment the | 
oddest if not the most considerable detection which | 
hath hitherto been made im the operations of na- | 
ture.” 

The different refrangibility of the rays of light || 
was the discovery alluded to. Previous to this 
period, “light was supposed to be a simple inde- 
composable thing,” and it was believed that colours 
did not exist in light itself, but were produced by 
the bodies which received it. It remained for || 
Newton to anatomise light, and to prove “that a 
beam of white light was not a simple homogeneous 
thing,” but a compound of several rays; that colours 
are not “to be regarded as the properties of bodies, 
but as qualities innate in light itself” —‘“thatevery | 
beam carried its own stock of tints, and all thata | 
substance did was to reflect or transmit one sort or | 
set of rays in preference to another, just as its 
constitution might prescribe.” Such, adopting part- 
ly the words of a late able veswmé of Sir Isaac 
Newton’s labours, was the substance of his optical 
discoveries. 

Late investigations have considerably qualified | 
Newton’s theory; yet his discoveries in this depart- 
ment will ever remain a memorable and interesting | 
point in the history of science. The great philoso- 
pher said of himself long after, and when his fame 
had reached the limits of civilization itself, “that 
whatever service he had done to the public was 
not owing to any extraordinary sagacity, but solely 
to industry and patient thought.” Others will 
scarcely believe that an intellect of gigantic pro- 
portions, as well as the most patient industry, was 
not needed to do the work of Newton. Yet it is 
most instructive to learn how indispensable labour 
is to the achievement of anything great, even with 
the genius of a Newton. 

Very interesting is the story of his optical disco- 
veries, looked at in this aspect. With what perse- 
vering careful labour the philosopher felt step 
after step of his way. Having placed a prism be- 
fore an aperture in his shutters, Newton observed 
that the spectrum on the opposite wall, instead of 
being circular, as it should be, according to the 
laws of refraction then received, was five times 
longer than it was broad. Marvelling at this, he 
sought to ascertain whether it might not be pro- 
duced by some imperfection in the glass. Then 
other conjectures followed ; every possible cause 
which occurred to him was subjected to experiment 
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in the most careful, pains-taking manner ; nothing 
was omitted, nothing taken for granted, or hastily 

assed over: all were taken up and thoroughly 
tested, till at length his important discovery was 
attained. 





“THE HAPPY MEDIUM.” 


Few days pass without my deploring the almost 
universal neglect of this invaluable motto. I mean 
of course in practice, for people will only too readily 
agree to the truth of the precept while it remains 
merely so many words. To exemplify what I 
mean, there is Horace Smith, the lawyer, toiling 
from morning till night—and through night till 
morning again—a very model of a man of busi- 
ness. I wish you could see him sitting in his “pri- 
vate room,” with his pair of candles and his files 
of papers—every one so carefully placed. A client 
isannounced, Mark the brief greeting, the keen 
glance, the pithy remark, the concentration of the 
whole man. Why, his very fingers are tremulous, 
and involuntarily seek the pen to jot down any word 
of more than ordinary importance. Say whether you 
ever saw the thing—business—so completely per- 
sonified before? And this is the every-day life of 
this man. Thereis no change. For years he has 
risen at five in the morning. He seeks no plea- 
sures, he requires no relaxation. He has not time 
to join his family in their little social merry-mak- 
ings. He has sons, and he honourably educates 
and establishes them in life; but how can such a 
calculating father, whose every word seems weighed, 
be the cheerful guide and confidant of ardent and 
inexperienced youth? O ye parents! never be 
too busy to be the companion of your children, or 
you may rue it hereafter. Look at the pious but 
unhappy poet Cowper. Had a parent’s calm, judi- 
cious, yet loving care been exercised over the sen- 
sitive boy, instead of the discipline of a public school 
and the barbarity of an elder boy, who can say but 
that fine genius might have shone forth brightly to 
the last. But, to return. In our Horace Smith 
you see no “medium.” Toil, toil, toil, is his motto ; 
and so, unless God’s grace prevents, he will live on, 
till death one day comes and stands by his desk ; 
when I should not be surprised to hear poor Horace 
say, however unavailingly, “ I am too busy to at- 
tend to you now.” 

Take an opposite character. Here is Frank 
Davidson, rich “in perspective,” and left without 
parental control; it is unnecessary, he thinks, 
that he should be bound down to the drudgery of 
business. He must “see the world,” he must 
enjoy it; there will be plenty of time by and by 
for business ; “ he is not dependent on it,’ etc. etc. 
Again no medium! Happy, in these days of 
struggling energy, when mind and body are over- 
taxed, when “high pressure” is applied to 
human nerves and sinews—happy, we say will this 
easy-going expectant of wealth be, if he does not 
speedily find himself involved in difficulties which 
nothing but intense habits of application can com- 
pete with. Young men! it is noble to labour! 
it is right to be energetic! There is more in the 
first example we have sketched (much as we dis- 
like it) to admire than in the second. It has 
the elements of a valuable character—energy— 
untiring devotion to a pursuit—honourable dis- 
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charge of all liabilities. It is the motive of the 
man’s life which is insufficient. Had the same 
zeal and untiring application been used in the 
cause of religion or philanthropy, how differ- 
ent the result! Therefore we say, labour on, 
relieve the “ old folks’’ of their cares, and provide 
for a “rainy day.” But still the “ medium,” re- 
member the “ medium.” When you have labour- 
ed right earnestly, take time for relaxation. Have 
your little guileless pleasures, your violin or flute, 
the last new number of your favourite magazine ; 
especially cultivate the friendship of some earnest, 
high-souled comrade ; and finally, never, never neg- 
lect the sweet Sabbath of God—that day of physical 
and mental rest, which sanctifies all the others. 

The time would fail us to tell of the numerous 
instances in which men run into extremes. To 
some the world seems all gloom and misery. 
They see no “silver lining” to the cloud, no 
rainbow of promise amid the storm ; dark, murky 
vapours oppress the atmosphere of their souls, and 
make each day a November one. How can these 
people encourage their fellow travellers on the 
highway of life P How can they point to a distant 
horizon of hope which they have never perceived ? 

Then there is another class—the people who 
laugh and sing, and “don’t care” for anything ; 
nay, who will trifle on the brink of eternity !—the 
hollow, heartless pleasure-lovers, who could not 
afford to bedim their bright eyes with tears for 
other men’s miseries. Indeed, examples of the 
breach of our motto crowd upon us : some are com- 
plete despots and tyrants in their own circle, loving 
their own will above all things ; others are too weak 
to have any will at all ; some men are bigots, others 
are sceptics; some are always plodding on with- 
out a minute’s reflection, while others speculate and 
plan and frame new systems until they are actually 
too old to put one into execution. 

Again, then, I say to my reader, avoid extremes ! 
As the gallant ship cannot sail well unless she 
ride in the midst of the stream, so cannot your 
voyage in life be prosperous, to the full ex- 
tent, unless, leaving shoals and sandbanks on one 
side, and hidden rocks on the other, you steer a 
wise middle course. 

A word of caution may, however, conclude my 
paper. The motto on which I have written these 
remarks is sometimes misapplied by a class of per- 
sons who, shrinking from the sacrifices which reli- 
gion occasionally demands from its followers, try 
to preserve what they call “the happy medium ;” 
taking a little of sinful pleasure, and yet going 
through the forms of devotion as a sop to a 
clamorous conscience. An inconsistent individual 
of this stamp will have no pleasure in his religious 
duties, and no satisfaction in his sinful gratifica- 
tions. He knows just enough of religion to em- 
bitter him, but not enough of it to make him hap- 
py in its ways. Decision of character is essential. 
It is impossible to love our Creator too devotedly, 
or to serve him too heartily. 





Ir is the will of God that we should in everything make 
our requests known to him by prayer and supplication ; 
not to inform or move him, but to qualify ourselves for the 
mercy. The waterman in the boat, that with his hook 
takes hold of the shore, doth not thereby pull the shore to 
the boat, but the boat to the shore: so, in prayer, we do not 
draw the mercy to ourselves, but ourselves to the mercy. 
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THE LEISURE HOUR, 








Barictirs. 


—— 


In the Crystal Palace the cooking is entirely done by 
means of gas. Eight tons of meat were roasted in this 
way on the visit of Napoleon to Sydenham. 


Mr. Tompson, of Kansas, has completed a prairie ship, 
or waggon, to be propelled by wind, in which he proposes 
to make a voyage to the Rocky Mountains. Thirty pas- 
sengers are to embark on the voyage. 


Fruiat Arrction 1n THE Great Desert.—We dis- 
mounted at the door of a spacious tent in the centre of the 
encampment. No sooner had our sheikh touched the 
ground than he was affectionately embraced by his son, a 
fine boy of about fifteen. This scene at once brought to 
my mind some incidents recorded in Scripture, and seemed, 
in fact, to realize the interesting narratives of patriarchal 
times. The youth placed his hands on his father’s neck, 
and kissed each cheek, and then they leaned their heads for 
a few seconds, while embracing, en each other’s shoulders. 
Precisely similar was the scene at the meeting of Jacob 
and Esau nearly four thousand years ago. “ And Esau 
ran to meet him, and embraced him, and fell on his neck, 
and kissed him.”—Porter’s Five Years in Damascus. 


PARENTAGE OF HornE Tooxe.—Horne Tooke was the 
son of a poulterer, which he alluded to when called upon 
by some proud striplings of Eton to describe himself. 
“T am,” said young Horne, “the son of an eminent 
Turkey merchant.” 


Acquisitions oF Russta.—Population of the Rus- 
sian empire, according to the best authorities, at differ- 
ent epochs: — At the accession of Peter 1, 1689, 
15,000,000; of Catherine 11, 1762, 25,000,000; at her 
death, 36,000,000; at the death of Alexander, 1825, 
68,000,000. 1. The acquisitions of Russia from Sweden 
are greater than what remains of that kingdom. 2. Her 
acquisitions from Poland are nearly equal to the Austrian 
empire. 3. Her acquisitions from Turkey in Europe are 
of greater extent than the Prussian dominions, exclusive of 
the Rhenish provinces. 4. Her acquisitions from Turkey 
in Asia are nearly equal in dimensions to the whole of the 
smaller States of Germany. 5. Her acquisitions from Per- 
sia are equal in extent to England. 6. Her acquisitions in 
Tartary have an area not inferior to that of Turkey in 
Europe, Greece, Italy, and Spain. 7. The acquisitions she 
has made within the last sixty-four years are equal in ex- 
tent and importance to the whole empire she had in Europe 
before that time. 8. The Russian frontier has been ad- 
vanced towards Berlin, Dresden, Munich, Vienna, Paris, 
about 700 miles; towards Constantinople, 500 miles; 
Stockholm, 630 miles; Teheran, 1000 miles. 


Aw Incu or Ratn on THE ATLANTIC.—We have been 
struck with that passage of Lieut. Maury’s “ Physical 
Geography of the Sea” in which he computes the effect of 
a single inch of rain falling upon the Atlantic Ocean. The 
Atlantic includes an area of twenty-five millions of square 
miles. Suppose only an inch of rain to fall upon only one- 
fifth of this vast expanse. It would weigh, says our author, 
three hundred and sixty thousand millions of tons; and 
the salt which, as water, it held in solution in the sea, and 
which, when that water was taken up as vapour, was left 
behind to disturb equilibrium, weighed sixteen miilions 
more of tons, or nearly twice as much as all the ships in 
the world could carry at a cargo each. It might fall in an 
heur, or it might fall in a day ; but occupy what time it 
might in falling, this rain is calculated to exert so much 
foree—which is inconceivably great—in disturbing the 
equilibrium of the ocean. If all the water discharged by 
the Mississippi River during the year were taken up in one 
mighty measure, and cast into the ocean at one effort, it 
would not make a greater disturbance in the equilibrium 
of the sea than would the fall of rain supposed. And yet, 
so gentle are the operations of nature, that movements so 
vast are unperceived.— Newspaper Paragraph. 


Tue Love tHat Wins.—Is there no way to bring 
home a wandering sheep but by worrying him to death ?— 
Fuller. 





Reapin@ Atoup.—There is no treat so great as to 
hear good reading of any kind. Not one gentleman or lady 
in a hundred can read so as to please the ear, and send the 
words with gentle force to the heart and understanding. 
Indistinct utterance, whines, drones, nasal twangs, gut- 
tural notes, hesitations, and other vices of elocution are al- 
most universal. Why it is no one can say. Many a lady 
can sing Italian songs with considerable execution, but 
cannot read English passably. Yet reading is by far the 
more valuable accomplishment of the two. 


Tuer Struee ie or Lirz.—Many trades are affected by 
the seasons of the year ; and all, in towns periodically emp- 
tied of the wealthiest portion of their inhabitants, suffer a 
corresponding periodical stagnation. At these times, many, 
especially the unskilled hands, are thrown out of work. 
Where population presses closely on the means of subsist- 
ence, whole classes live in the constant and imminent dan- 
ger of distress. A slight fluctuation in the trade of silk 
half starves the wide district of Spitalfields. The long 
frost of last winter caused bread-riots among the marine 
and river population. The costermongers, or venders of 
provisions in the streets, amounting, it is calculated, to not 
less than 30,000, may at any time be brought to the verge 
of famine by a three days’ rain. The colony of 
Trish alone, in London, and it is annually increasing, equals 
the population of many a great European capital. .... 
Everything in London is gigantic. The destitute children 
are said to exceed 20,000: those who are unowned, “the 
children of the streets,” are rated in a parliamentary re- 
turn at upwards of 1000. These unhappy little folk live 
chiefly or solely by depredation. 


A Brown Paper Macenet.—A very simple and inter- 
esting electrical experiment may be made with a sheet of 
brown paper, illustrating, ina remarkable manner, how the 
most astonishing effects inay be produced by the simplest 
means. Take a sheet of coarse brown paper, and after 
holding it before the fire till it is perfectly dry, fold it up 
into a long strip of about two inches wide; the magnet is 
now complete. ‘To exhibit its attractive power, cut some 
strips of writing-paper about three inches long, and about 
as wide as one of these lines; place them upon the table 
three or four together. Now take the magnet and draw it 
briskly under the arm two or three times ; its electro-mag- 
netism is instantly developed, and becomes apparent when 
held over the small strips of writing-paper, for they fly up 
from the table towards the paper magnet veritably “ by the 
wings of lightning.”— Newspaper Paragraph. 


Mitton anp Naportroy.—Napoleon Bonaparte de- 
clared to Sir Colin Campbell, who had charge of his person 
at the Isle of Elba, that he was a great admirer of our 
Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” and that he had read it to some 
purpose, for that the plan of the battle of Austerlitz he 
borrowed from the sixth book of that work, where Satan 
brings his artillery to bear upon Michael and his angelic 
host with such direful effect :— 

Training his devilish inquiry, impal’d 

On every side with shadowy squadrons deep, 

To hide the fraud,” 
This new mode of warfare appeared to Bonaparte so likely 
to succeed, if applied to actual use, that he determined upon 
its adoption, and succeeded beyond expectation. <A reter- 
ence to the details of that battle will be found to assimilate 
so completely with Milton’s imaginary fight, as to leave no 
doubt of the assertion. I had this fact from Colonel Stan- 
hope, who had just heard it related by Colonel Campbell 
himself. Colonel Stanhope was then at Stowe, the Mar- 
quis of Buckingham’s, where I was dining, and heard it 
repeated. It has never, to my knowledge, been in print, 
nor have I ever heard the circumstance repeated by any 
one but myself. Colonel Stanhope has been long dead, as 
well as Colonel Campbell. The time of my hearing the 
above was 1815.— Symmons’s Life of Milton. 


Aw author says: “ What men want is not talent—it is 
purpose; in other words, not the power to achieve, but the 
will to labour.” 









































